Parliamentary Government in England
far, the royal secretaries have done their work admirably,
Mr. Gladstone paid a high tribute to the,services of Sir
H. Taylor; and the devotion of Sir Henry Ponsonby is
attested by the volume compiled from his records.
When Edward VIII ascended th$ throne, sweeping
changes were made in both the secretarial and household
appointments, and few of those whom he chose to replace
the former officials possessed the training for their delicate
task which experience has proved to be essential. It may,
indeed, be urged that some, at least, of the problems of
his brief reign were not unrelated to the inexperience of
his personal advisers. I believe the time has come when
all the posts at the Palace should be made Civil Service
positions in the ordinary way. There is no difficulty at all
in   finding   in   the  various   Government   departments
officials of the requisite experience and character. Their
training will have given them a fuller appreciation of the
constitutional problems they have to handle than any
other section of the community. There is likely to be in
their work that atmosphere of impersonality and detach-
ment the importance of which is so clear. They are more
likely to be a safeguard, than are those appointed under
the present system, against the exercise of undue influ-
ence by eminences grises like Lord Esher, or ex-ministers
willing to outstep the Sounds of constitutional propriety
like Beaconsfield and Salisbury. Their immersion in the
general Civil Service tradition, as distinct from that of
the Palace, is itself an important argument for their
special- availability for this kind of work.
It is, I think, clear that all persons in official positions
about the King should be as non-political as possible. A
situation like that confronted by Sir Robert Peel over the
Whig ladies of the household is unlikely to occur again;
but it is certainly undesirable that one of the King's
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